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Art. X. — The British Essayists. With Prefaces, Historical 
and Biographical, by A. Chalmers, F. S. A. Boston : 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1855-57. 38 vols. 16mo. 

We felt no little hesitancy in making the appearance of 
these volumes the occasion for an article on their contents. 
We supposed that the " British Essayists " had been no less 
a hackneyed theme for reviewers, than they have been a part 
of the reading and culture of all thinkers and writers in Eng- 
land and America. But to our great surprise, Poole's " Index 
to Periodical Literature" names not a single article under 
either of the titles, by which these works could be designated. 
So tempting a subject could not have been left untouched, 
with the frequent opportunities offered by the republication 
of the Spectator especially, had not critics supposed them- 
selves forestalled. And it may well be that other subjects,, 
lying at the very threshold or in the open court of literature, 
have in like manner entirely failed of the cognizance of pro- 
fessed critics, because of an a priori probability that they 
had received their full share of critical treatment. We do not 
refer to the silence of the reviewers as a basis for any claim 
of our own to originality of thqught or judgment in what we 
may now write. On the other hand, could we have found 
any resumS of the commonplaces that belong to this theme, 
we would have marked them for avoidance. But, as the case 
stands, it is impossible for us to discriminate between what 
we have read, we know not where, about this remarkable 
series of publications, and the thoughts properly our own to 
which they have given birth. 

The term essay has indeed unlimited breadth, and might 
include all literary compositions that have no more specific 
name ; nor has there ever been a period since the revival of 
letters, when some of the best thought of the time has not 
appeared in a form claiming this designation. Yet the vol- 
umes before us are specimens of a kind of literature which 
sprang into being early in the last century, culminated with 
its growing years, declined with its wane, and expired before 
its close with no presage of a revival. It employed a very 
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large proportion of the intellectual vigor and culture of its 
age, and probably a still larger proportion of the pretentious 
mediocrity and industrious dulness that fed the press. More 
than two hundred periodical papers, after the manner of the 
Spectator, made their appearance, and ran their narrower or 
wider, briefer or longer, circuit. No coffee-house could attract 
custom, unless supplied with the more popular of these 
sheets ; no fashionable breakfast-table was served without 
them. The daily issue of the Spectator at one time reached 
fourteen thousand, — an enormous number for those days of 
slow printing, tardy transportation, and restricted intercourse 
between the metropolis and the remoter portions of the king- 
dom. 

There are adequate reasons why the periodical essay should 
have flourished as a form of literature precisely in the eigh- 
teenth century, and neither earlier nor later. English litera- 
ture can in no sense have become popular till the reign of 
James I. Prior to the standard version of the Scriptures, the 
language had been too indefinite and fluctuating in its forms 
for the growth of so much as a style, which should blend pre- 
cision, beauty, harmony, and adaptation to the general taste.. 
The reading of an author of a previous generation must have 
demanded either scholarly habits, or arduous and often un- 
grateful toil ; and we can find little evidence of intellectual 
activity or curiosity among the mass of the people, or even 
of the privileged classes. When a popular literature became 
possible, there commenced forthwith the series of political 
agitations, fanned by the despotism of the Stuarts, aroused 
to internecine strife under Charles I, prolonged through suc- 
cessive revolutions, and allayed only by the settlement of 
the powers of the realm and the balancing of parties toward 
the close of the reign of William of Orange. During this 
entire period, the whole nation was in intense and never- 
flagging excitement on the most momentous subjects, involv- 
ing the dearest earthly rights and immortal hopes. The 
termination of the long struggle in the consolidation of a 
constitutional government left the general mind alert, vigor- 
ous and earnest, intent on the current of public affairs and 
of social life, keenly critical of opinions, and craving objects 
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of fresh interest. The troubled condition of the realm, than 
which the generation then living had known no other state, 
had of course nourished the appetency for novelty in every 
kind, — for racy and stimulating condiments to the mind and 
the passions. The entire people had been less spectators than 
actors in a series of wild and complicated tragedies, and they 
could not now retire from the stage, without longing to be 
spectators at least at the more comic after-piece of party 
countermarches, literary rivalries, and fashionable frivolities. 
The newspaper of the day did more to feed than to appease 
this craving. Giving only the names of the dramatis persona 
and the most meagre play-bill possible, it prompted more 
questions than it answered. The Gazette, as a form of pub- 
lication, was indeed imported with the name from Italy into 
England in the latter part of the sixteenth century ; but 
periodical papers were not regularly issued till during the 
civil war, when they were employed mainly to disseminate 
political dogmas or to arouse military zeal. They must, we 
think, have subsequently declined in the interest of the peo- 
ple with the dearth of stirring incident ; for on the accession 
of Queen Anne to the throne, there was but one daily paper 
printed in the kingdom. This, and still more its weekly con- 
temporaries, must have been too scantily sustained, to furnish 
remunerating employment for genius or erudition. So little 
satisfaction did they give as to certain portions of what would 
be now deemed their sphere, that they were outrivalled in the 
provincial towns by manuscript news-letters from London, 
written by some of the number, not even then small, of cul- 
tivated men who sought a precarious living by penwork, and 
despatched (if the word be not too gross an anachronism) to 
the principal cities, — each copy there circulated, and perhaps 
recopied for more rapid circulation, among the gentry and the 
rural nobility. These letters, giving sketches of London life, 
aptly prepared the way, and generated the taste, for the peri- 
odical essay, which, with two or three generations, filled an 
essential place in the public demand, which there was nothing 
else to occupy. 

Thus was there fitness in the birth-time of this form of lit- 
erature. Its decline was equally necessitated by the progress 
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of the age. With the multiplication of newspapers and their 
readers, competition enlisted, and growing patronage retained, 
in their service a higher order of talent. The editorial col- 
umns and the regular literary contributions covered the ground 
that had been occupied by the daily essay. News was served 
up with the condiments which Steele and Addison had first 
rendered essential to the public appetite. The daily paper 
was no longer an arid journal, but a spicy commentary on 
its own records ; while, so far as the essays had discussed 
topics of ethical and religious philosophy and general litera- 
ture, they were superseded by the accumulated literary pro- 
ductions of a prolific century, by the now teeming issues of 
the press, by the older magazines, and, at a later period, by 
the Edinburgh Review and the other quarterlies to which its 
success gave birth. 

Among the results of the essays under consideration, we 
must give a prominent place to the simplification of style. 
With a very few noble exceptions, English prose had been 
lumbering, obscure, pedantic, deformed by quotations from 
the ancient languages, and fit for the perusal only of readers 
equally learned and long-suffering. Authorship had for its 
object display, rather than conviction, persuasion, or instruc- 
tion, — the ventilation, rather than the transfer, of the writer's 
acquisitions, — the reputation of learning, rather than the 
wielding of intellectual power. The daily sheet excluded 
such recondite labor. The event, the rumor, the mood, the 
fashion of the current time, the book last read, the theme last 
discussed in private, must needs furnish the material for the 
next morning's issue. And the work must be wrought in hot 
haste. The expressed vintage of a life's study might indeed 
be poured out upon the paper, but it could not hold the 
crude clusters that had been awkwardly jammed in between 
the covers of ponderous quartos. The recoil was therefore 
sudden and entire to the extreme of simplicity and naivete; 
and compositions of this type, daily before the public, and by 
authors of unsurpassed ability and repute, remodelled the 
general taste, and were the chief agency in creating the di- 
rectness, transparency, and purity of diction, which character- 
ized English literature through the whole of the last century, 
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and till Coleridge and Carlyle, each in his way, and for his 
numerous imitators, flooded the fountains of " English unde- 
nted " from turbid sources of transcendental metaphysics and 
foreign tongues. 

Here we crave liberty to speak of what we deem the false 
estimate of the two greatest names among the Essayists. It 
has been fashionable to cite Addison as a master of style. 
This rank is a tradition rather than a fact. Its basis lies in 
the age that preceded him. He has indeed one crowning 
merit for all times. It is impossible to misapprehend a sen- 
tence of his on the first reading. His words were always 
the most obvious drapery — that nearest at hand — for the 
thoughts they covered. And it is a graceful and elegant 
attire ; for the mind that wove it has had no superior, few 
equals, in native taste and in liberal culture. But the shuttle 
flew so rapidly, that the texture often will not bear close 
inspection. Addison is apt to be loose and repetitious. His 
choice of words is better than their collocation. His sen- 
tences are seldom deficient in euphony; but his offences 
against syntax are neither few nor small. His essays often 
have a slipshod air, not by any means unbecoming in one 
whose fine proportions give comeliness even to a dishabille, 
but which can be imitated only at the risk of copying the 
carelessness without the grace that relieves and adorns it. 
At this risk, and with this almost invariable result, has it 
been imitated, especially by cultivated men who have been 
occasional, rather than professional authors ; and there has 
never been wanting in England a class of writers, who, no 
doubt under shelter of this high example, seem to have re- 
joiced in grammatical solecisms, and a lax, off-hand treatment 
of the parts of speech, as betokening the aristocratic ease of 
pencraft. 

Johnson, on the other hand, has had much more than his 
due laid to his charge on the score of verbosity and pompous- 
ness. The high appreciation in which Addison was held 
placed him at a disadvantage with his immediate public ; and 
criticisms, level with the standard of the times, have perpetu- 
ated themselves under a standard which makes them obsolete. 
Johnsonese is the severest simplicity by the side of Carlylese. 
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Johnson is not so much turgid, as thought-full. His sen- 
tences are plethoric, not with wind, but with condensed mean- 
ing. They are packed full ; but it is with their legitimate 
freight. They groan with heavy epithets ; but it is with ac- 
tual epi-thets, each adding its subsidiary idea, to define or 
modify the scope of the phrase laden with it. His style is 
not verbose, if by that word is denoted superfluous verbiage. 
He gives his readers, indeed, on topics that come within the. 
range of lighter literature, an amount of analytic thought, an 
exactness and careful limitation of statement, and a thor- 
oughness of mental elaboration, which hardly have precedent 
elsewhere ; and it is this which sustains his unbending state- 
liness of movement. To him no literature was light, — 
authorship was a solemn work, performed under the goad- 
ing of an imperious conscience, and beneath the forecast 
shadow of Divine retribution. 

Here, no doubt, we are to seek the cause of his preference 
for words of Latin derivation. There can be no question 
that this part of our language is best adapted to serve the 
scrupulous accuracy of a morbidly conscientious writer. Sax- 
on words, with their quick, sharp ring upon the auditory 
nerve, pulse upon the inward ear with a stronger ictus ; they 
are more suggestive ; and, because they set the reader's mind 
into action to find a meaning for them, it is inferred that they 
minister to greater precision than the portions of our vocabu- 
lary derived from the classical tongues. But, in fact, Saxon 
roots are traced with great difficulty and still greater uncer- 
tainty; the words thence drawn have no ultimate standard 
of signification ; not a few of them have without any assign- 
able cause changed, in some instances reversed, their mean- 
ing within the last two or three centuries ; and there are 
some cases, (that of let, for instance,) in which in the same 
book a word appears in two opposite senses, with nothing 
to indicate in which sense it is intended. On the other 
hand, words of classic origin acquire only such significations 
as can be readily deduced from, traced back to, and veri- 
fied by, their parentage ; and there are no instances in which 
such a word has now a sense that is not involved in its etymon, 
and hardly an instance in which such a word is employed in 

vol. lxxxiv. — no. 175. 44 
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opposite significations, or in senses differing otherwise than 
as a metaphorical must differ from a literal sense. The word 
prevent, though used sometimes by the same author to denote 
both hinderance and help* does not furnish an exception to our 
remark; for both senses are included in prevenio, — one may 
come before another either to thwart or to second his pur- 
poses. 

To return to Johnson. His strongly Latinized style, while 
it no doubt impairs the electric impulse, the quickening power, 
of his diction, enhances its impressiveness in the literal sense 
of the word ; for it makes every sentence like a motto cut on 
a gem by the point of a diamond, and forced down upon the 
recipient surface by a compact, heavy weight. Thus it is 
that, though he is hard to read, he is easy to understand. It 
may require effort to take in all that he means to convey, but 
it is impossible to mistake his meaning. And while we can 
conceive of a diminished affluence and a less painful precis- 
ion of thought as adding grace and beauty to not a few of 
his works, yet we doubt whether the same amount of thought 
can be expressed with equal exactness in fewer or less so- 
norous words than he was wont to employ. We have tried 
the experiment, not only upon sentences and paragraphs, but 
on the definitions in his Dictionary, — some of them made lu- 
dicrous by their seeming inflation, but, when they are most 
so, unfailingly justifying themselves by the sharpness with 
which they limit the sense and use of the word defined. 
Thus, for instance, one can hardly read without mirthfulness 
his definition of network : " Anything reticulated or decus- 
sated with interstices between the intersections " ; and the 
definition can be of no possible use except to some studious 
recluse who has abjured women and all their works, but to 
such a one it would be impossible to impart the idea of net- 
work in fewer or simpler words. Indeed, this is beyond 
measure preferable to Webster's shambling definition, which 
seems to have been diluted from Johnson's, and which sub- 
stitutes for seeming pedantry real vagueness and obscurity : 



* In a Collect in the English Book of Common Prayer, the Church still offers 
its petition : " Prevent us, Lord, in all our doings." 
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" A complication of threads, twine, or cords, united at certain 
distances, forming meshes, interstices, or open spaces, between 
the knots or intersections." 

We have said that the essayists of the last century exer- 
cised a decisive and lasting influence on the current style of 
English prose. It is impossible to say how large was their 
agency in the diffusion of knowledge and literary taste. 
There is hardly one among the numerous subjects of com- 
mon interest in the last and the present century, on which 
may not be found in the collection under review at least a 
single treatise which still remains unequalled for clearness, 
comprehensiveness, and sound judgment. From these vol- 
umes one might derive a better knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin classics, than in any other way is open to the merely 
English reader; and this remark applies not only to the 
authors with whom every scholar is conversant, but equally to 
a considerable number of writers of secondary merit, yet typi- 
cal and representative of their respective times, whose works 
are much less read now than they were a hundred years ago. 
In turning over the general index, which occupies the last 
volume of the edition before us, we have been struck with 
the idea that the entire series might almost serve the purpose 
of a classical dictionary, so copious are the references under 
all the prominent titles of such a work, and so numerous are 
the extended discussions, the anecdotes, and the versions 
under titles which the dictionary despatches in half a dozen 
lines. Then, of recondite items of history, of quaint mor- 
sels of biographical incident, of the curiosities of literature, 
the various series together constitute a rich repertory, each in 
its peculiar vein extracting from seams now closed specimens 
which the learned world cannot afford to part with. Of criti- 
cisms of English literature there are here found not a few, 
which it were well for us, critics of a later day, to ponder dili- 
gently as models, at once of patient labor, exhaustive treat- 
ment, and the amenities which constitute the sadly neglected 
ethics of our craft. We would here refer to the incomparable 
analysis of the Paradise Lost in the Spectator, and to numer- 
ous elaborate essays on different plays of Shakespeare in the 
Rambler, the Adventurer, the Connoisseur, the Mirror, the 
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Lounger, and the Observer. These papers contain many 
brilliant specimens of a type of comparative criticism, now 
infrequent, in which an English author is placed by the side 
of one or more of the ancient classics, (as, for instance, 
Shakespeare by the side of .ZEschylus,) analogous passages 
are cited, resemblances and contrasts traced, and the under- 
lying principles or fundamental canons of the kind of com- 
position deduced from the collation. We cannot over-esti- 
mate the efficacy of an instrumentality like this in an age 
when books were costly, when there were few libraries acces- 
sible to the majority of readers, and when popular editions, 
translations, compends, lexicons, and cyclopaedias were not so 
much as dreamed of. It was a privilege of the highest order 
for a family to have almost forced upon its perusal a daily 
paper, which in the course of a year might cover nearly the 
entire ground of a university curriculum, and that not with 
superficial, second-hand smatterings of learning, but with 
solid and thorough, though brief and miscellaneous, treatises 
by the very writers who were the best fitted to impart sound 
knowledge and just views, to awaken and direct curiosity, 
and to point out the sources for its gratification. It is not 
too much to say that the popular literature of the present day, 
the manuals for general use in every department of knowl- 
edge, the means of a truly liberal culture within the reach of 
all who can read, are the direct and inevitable result of the 
intellectual habits formed, the tastes nurtured, the demands 
created, by the British Essayists. 

Not less important was their influence as critics of life and 
manners, of fashions and of morals, of popular fallacies and 
aristocratic absurdities. No phasis of the times escaped their 
keen cognizance ; no folly, their lash of silken but knotted 
cords ; no pretension, their delicate yet withering irony. Dress 
and diet, modes of reception and table manners, shops and 
taverns, theatres and concerts, city coteries and country neigh- 
borhoods, vulgar wealth and showy poverty, poor relations and 
country cousins, despotic masters and insolent servants, all 
came in turn under the Argus-eyed censorship. Multitudes 
must have felt that they were dwelling in houses of glass, nay, 
that their soul-dwellings were but a transparent medium, so 
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accurately did they find depicted in the daily sheet the trans- 
actions of their households, the habits of their families, their 
own inmost and unuttered thoughts. Never before nor since 
has the mirror been so held up to life. And, while among the 
series of papers to be found only in the collections of antiqua- 
ries there were undoubtedly (as there are reported to have 
been) some that pandered to inferior tastes and even to vicious 
passions, among those that had an extensive currency and an 
established reputation, and that have taken their places among 
the classics of the English tongue, there is not one whose 
moral standard was not just, high, unyielding, and exacting. 
There was intense need of such a. continuous force as was 
thus applied for the emendation of manners and morals. The 
restoration of the Stuarts inaugurated the carnival of profli- 
gacy. Never can British society have been more corrupt than 
during the last two reigns of that dynasty ; nor do we find 
reason to suppose that the succeeding generation made any 
essential progress in those civic and social virtues, which were 
the only possible support and safeguard of the constitutional 
government, or rather which alone could so vitalize the forms 
of the constitution, that they should not stiffen into members 
of a more complex but not less oppressive despotism than 
that which had been overthrown and exiled. In this progress, 
the Tatler and the Spectator took the initiative ; the Rambler 
and the Adventurer bore a prominent part ; and all the lead- 
ing series of essays have left permanent records of their quiet 
working in the renovation of the social order, in the creation 
of a high tone of domestic morality, and in the sentence of 
ban and outlawry upon excesses once fashionable, and vices 
which it was once prudery to condemn. 

At the beginning of the last century, religion had but a fee- 
ble hold on the British mind. The successive supremacy of 
the Romish and the Anglican Church, Presbyterians and In- 
dependents, then almost of Romanism again, and then of 
Erastianism under the re-established national Church, had 
unsettled the faith of multitudes. Allegiance transferred often 
from interested motives had imparted an almost farcical air 
to the worship and ordinances of Christianity; and at the 
commencement of Queen Anne's reign nothing would have 
44 * 
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been easier than for state craft to revolutionize the religious 
order of the nation into any form that would not involve the 
deprivation of benefices and the confiscation of goods. There 
was much professed and meditative infidelity ; and some of 
the most ingenious and insidious deistical writings bear date 
at this period. But there was much more of non-belief than 
of unbelief, — more of apathy that needed to be aroused, than 
of scepticism that refused to be convinced. Profaneness was 
fashionable ; sacred names and objects received hardly more 
reverence within many aristocratic circles, than is paid to them 
in a modern bar-room ; while religious zeal and scrupulous 
conscientiousness were deemed fair game for banter and ridi- 
cule. The pulpit did little towards reverting the tide of irre- 
ligion. Proper, formal, stately, perfunctory, it kept its own 
sphere, and hardly meditated aggression upon the principles 
and practices that narrowed its jurisdiction and scorned its 
reproof. What was needed beyond all things else was the 
exhibition of religious faith and reverence in alliance with 
learning, taste, wit, fashion, knowledge of the world, and fa- 
miliarity with the festive and comic side of life. The preacher 
who could find fit audience, yet not few, was he who could 
talk knowingly and merrily of what occupied the general 
mind, and could by gentle approaches, mild solicitations, and 
courteous appeals turn that mind into its forsaken channels 
of motive, duty, faith, and worship. Those who could not 
dispense with the pungent sarcasm, the sparkling humor, the 
piquant anecdote, the vivid caricature, or the flower- wreathed 
erudition of the five days, might be won on the sixth to read 
an equally graceful and attractive chapter of natural theology 
or Christian evidences, an analysis of the poetry of the Bible, 
a tractate on some neglected duty of evangelic morality, or an 
exhibition of the claims of the Creator on the gratitude and 
loyalty of his children. The Saturday's papers of the Spec- 
tator uniformly had a religious bearing, and, if collected by 
themselves, would constitute a compend of devotional essays, 
unsurpassed in variety, richness, and eloquence. Subsequent 
Essayists followed in the same vein ; and, were the printed 
sermons of the century collated with the religious essays in 
the volumes before us, we doubt whether they would present 
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anything like an equal amount of sound thought, affluent 
learning, solid argument, and fervently solemn exhibition of 
the vanity of life, the imperative claims of Christianity, and 
the certainty and momentous issues of the life to come. 
These Essayists were the most efficient preachers, till the 
Wesleyan movement at once vivified dissent, poured new 
life into the Establishment, and inaugurated a better era of 
religious consistency, fervor, and propagandism in entire Brit- 
ish Christendom. 

Thus momentous in every aspect was the phasis of litera- 
ture, whose chief memorials are preserved in the volumes 
named at the head of this article. These papers have lost 
none of their interest and substantial worth by the lapse of 
time, nay, in some points of view they are more precious now 
than ever. As we have indicated, a large proportion of them 
contain the thorough treatment, by minds not yet outgrown, 
of subjects that have a permanent interest and value ; many 
of them, of subjects of which the habits of study of our own 
century would preclude an equally faithful discussion and 
elucidation. Those essays, on the other hand, which were 
level with their times, and were aimed at reigning follies and 
abuses, in part have a value transcending that of formal his- 
tory in showing who and what were the actors on the stage of 
our mother country before our Cisatlantic life had grown into 
similitude with theirs ; and in part, as the self-returning cycle 
of fashion brings up exploded forms, customs, and habits, they 
resume their original office, and wield over the descendants of 
the Puritans the scourge that was plied with so unsparing a 
hand over the shoulders of the insular cousins of our grand- 
fathers. 

Alexander Chalmers published in 1803, in forty-five duo- 
decimo volumes, his first edition of the principal British Es- 
sayists, commencing with the Tatler and ending with the 
Observer. Each series was preceded by an elaborate histor- 
ical and biographical preface, comprehending sketches of the 
lives of all the known writers, with the designation, wherever 
it could be ascertained, of the authorship of every paper. 
This collection was reprinted, in thirty-eight more compact 
volumes, in 1808, and again in 1823. The edition just com- 
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pleted is a literal reprint of that of 1823. The last volume is 
a General Index, so copious and minute as to answer every 
possible purpose and need of reference. The volumes of the 
reprint are uniform in size and form with those of the British 
Poets by the same publishers, reviewed in our last number. 
In mechanical execution they leave nothing to be desired. 
An enterprise more worthy of their national reputation the 
publishers could not have undertaken. We trust that they 
have not been deceived in the receptivity of their public. 
These works, the flower of the best English literature for a 
century, merit a place in every library. They have borne a 
large office in the culture of mind and style for past genera- 
tions, and for our elders now upon the stage ; and we can 
wish for those entering active or literary life access to no 
purer, or more copious, or more stimulating fountains of 
thought, sentiment, and motive, than are here opened. 



Art. XI. — 1. Michelet : La Ligue et Henri IV. Paris. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

2. Jules Janin : Histoire de la Lilteralure Dramatique. 4 vols. 
18mo. 

3. Jules Janin : Les Petits Bonheurs. 1 vol. Post 8vo. 

4. Dr. Veron : " Quatre Ans de Regne, ou en sommes nous ? " 
1 vol. 8vo. 

5. Marechal de Baguse : MSmoires de 1792 a 1837. 

There may be a doubt whether Michelet ought to rank 
among the historians of France; for, if judged by the hitherto 
admitted rules of historical composition, he is anything but 
a writer of history or a chronicler of events. His business is 
with ideas, and those ideas his own ; and, meanwhile, he is 
possessed by the conviction that never was man so entirely a 
slave to facts. To those who have studied the man and read 
the author, a more curious subject for philosophic contempla- 
tion cannot be conceived. Whatever Michelet imagines him- 



